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RESIDENCE OF P. D. ARMOUR, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS: NORTH ELEVATION 



ARCHITECTURE AN ART FOUNDED UPON REASON 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK OF H. T. LINDEBERG 

By Lionel Moses 



APPRECIATION is the incentive which inspires 
the artist to produce his best v^orks; hence 
any assurance of it has the tendency of 
advancing art. Appreciation may do even more. It 
may open the eyes of the less well informed and teach 
them the good points of the work under discussion. 
Criticism is another, and a reverse way of teaching 
art, but while it is a useful method and a very neces- 
sary one, it generally deals with faults rather than 
with qualities of beauty and so carries with it little 
appreciation and therefore small incentive to the 
art worker. 

There are many works of the artist which proclaim 
themselves as beautiful for reasons apparent even to 
the untrained. To the trained mind greater beauty 
is discovered, but even this mind is capable of greater 
appreciation if those reasons and mental arguments 
which inspired the artist be revealed and when 
revealed prove to be based on logical and reasonable 
grounds. 

This is true of the arts of painting and sculpture 
as well as of the art of architecture which, more than 
any other art, is founded on reason. No piece of 
architecture can be good in its entirety unless each 
part is thus founded. Each part must have a reason 
for its existence, artistic or practical. But we may 
not properly condemn or even criticize adversely 



unless, having searched for reasons, we fail to find 
them. 

The civic architecture of our time has developed to 
a high state of excellency owing to the study which 
master minds have given to this branch of design 
and construction. Because of the very size of some 
of the edifices erected, attention is attracted to them. 
Domestic architecture, its unobtrusive sister, while 
not receiving the attention and plaudits of the multi- 
tude to so great an extent, has developed equally well, 
due also to the study which has been given it by 
minds highly developed along those lines. 

The solution of an architectural problem is 
approached by the designer in different ways easily 
discoverable by one who takes the trouble to dissect 
a house, both plan and elevation. 

There are those who, sometimes disregarding 
formality in plan, produce most successfully a 
picturesqueness that is altogether charming. Let us 
take, for example, Mr. P. D. Armour's house at Lake 
Forest, 111. It has two qualities which stand out 
distinctly. It is picturesque and by the north fagade 
indicates an absence of formality in plan. The house 
is a very fine example of domestic architecture. 

Comparing the two elevations here shown we 
notice on close examination a dissimilarity between 
the north and the south fronts which is plainly due 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. GERARD B. LAMBERT, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY: FRONT ELEVATION 



to the fenestration and roof surfaces. Reasons for 
the differences are plain ; the logic, simple. It is an 
all-the-year-round house. The southerly exposure 
with its ample glass surface makes the house warm 
in winter and cool in summer; the northerly wall 
surface with comparatively little window space forms 
a protection from the winter winds. The principle 
then of the design is well founded. 

The style of the house is distinctly Elizabethan in 
character, the south front inclining to this style more 
than the north side and in its entirety the house is a 
distinctive form which, developing, might readily 




Residence of Mr. P. D. Armour, Lake Forest, Illinois: The Hall 



become a truly American type were it not for the 
fact that comparatively few men are able to build on 
so large a scale. The germ of an American type, 
however, is present here as it is in others of Mr. 
Harrie Lindeberg's work as well as that of a few 
others of our American architects. 

The plan of the Armour house is extremely 
interesting and it is regretted that it may not be 
shown here. It is. as has been said, irregular, and 
yet the position of the rooms themselves in their 
relation to one another is good. There are many 
axes, thus giving charming vistas, besides which the 
rooms themselves are regular in plan, and 
therefore much better and of simpler character 
than if they were of odd shapes. The hall, here 
shovra, is particularly fine and smacks of the 
Elizabethan mansions depicted by Nash in his 
matchless book. Yet the hall is not a copy as 
we generally understand the term. 

Often our architects in their designs adhere 
rather closely to one or two types of work, but 
Mr. Lindeberg is versatile. The other illustra- 
tions of his work prove this, and a look at 
executed work shown in his very charmingly 
planned office proves the assertion. 

In the Frederick Humphrey house at Morris- 
town, N. J., we have an example of another and 
completely different type from the Armour 
house. We are reminded when we see it of 
those wonderful French farmhouses which 
now and again, at rare intervals, one sees 
illustrated. The Humphrey house is very 
charming, due to its pleasant proportions and 
interesting parts all of which blend. 

A close inspection of the building will reveal 
why the house pleases. We note the many 
features such as the tower, the doorway, and 
the projecting bays. The large roof spaces, 
too, add much and when we note the surfaces 
of the roof with their softened valleys of slate 
and the patterned brickwork we realize that 
each surface has received full attention in the 
general design. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. FREDERICK HUMPHREY, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 



Many of Mr. Lindeberg's earlier works were 
designed in the Colonial style and are very success- 
ful, being characterized by the care taken in details 
and in their correct proportions. In all this work 
he has shov^ni a knowledge of precedent, but 
has never been enslaved by the rules he has 
chosen to follow. Thus has a certain originality 
been evolved which marks his work. It is 
plainly visible in the Colonial house of Mr. 
Gerard B. Lambert at Princeton, N. J., which 
might be one of the Southern mansions of 
olden times. We are reminded by it of "West- 
over" and of "Homewood" on the James River, 
yet it is really nothing like either of these 
except, perhaps, in some detail. But the house 
has the same atmosphere; the same domestic 
quality. It is as successful in its way as either 
the Armour or the Humphrey house, the trio 
forming a group of work of which a designer 
may well feel proud and the individual 
possessors entirely satisfied that they entrusted 
the building of their homes to Mr. Lindeberg. 

Mr. Lindeberg's estimate of domestic 
architecture in America is thus expressed: 

"Within the last decade or so there has 
been a widespread revival of interest in home- 
making in America, an immense upspringing 
of individual delight in home construction. 
Our architects are practically turning their 
backs on Europe, not on her history and 
tradition and inspiration, but on the desire 
to reproduce individual models of European 
architecture in America. They are studying 
our own landscape, North, East, South and 
West; they are building to suit it, and they 
are building houses out of the materials that 
are intimate to the landscape. 

So significant is the development of the 
home-making spirit in this country to-day 
that we have already types of architecture in 
various parts of the land that bid fair to 
become distinct styles, in the West, in New 



England and in the Eastern country here. This is 
all the result of people thinking about their homes, 
wanting them absolutely suited to their lives, 
insisting upon being comfortable in their homes." 




Residence of Mr. Frederick Humphrey, at Morristowx, N. J. 
Front View 



